chemical or enzymatic coupling of glycosides to the polypeptide. Such methods are described in the art, e.g., 
in WO 87/05330 published 11 September 1987, and in Aplin and Wriston, CRC Crit. Rev. Biochem. . pp. 259- 
306 (1981). 

Removal of carbohydrate moieties present on the PRO polypeptide may be accomplished chemically 
or enzymatically or by mutational substitution of codons encoding for amino acid residues that serve as targets 
5 for glycosylation. Chemical deglycosylation techniques are known in the art and described, for instance, by 
Hakimuddin, et al., Arch. Biochem. Biophvs.. 259:52 (1987) and by Edge et al., Anal. Biochem., 118:131 
(1981). Enzymatic cleavage of carbohydrate moieties on polypeptides can be achieved by the use of a variety 
of endo- and exo-glycosidases as described by Thotakura et al., Meth. Enzvmol. . 138:350 (1987). 

Another type of covalent modification of PRO comprises linking the PRO polypeptide to one of a variety 
10 of nonproteinaceous polymers, e.g., polyethylene glycol (PEG), polypropylene glycol, or polyoxyalkylenes, in 
the manner set forth inU.S. Patent Nos. 4,640,835; 4,496,689; 4,301,144; 4,670,417; 4,791 ,192 or 4,179,337. 

The PRO of the present invention may also be modified in a way to form a chimeric molecule 
comprising PRO fused to another, heterologous polypeptide or amino acid sequence. 

In one embc>diment, such a chimeric molecule comprises a fusion of the PRO with a tag polypeptide 
15 which provides an epitope to which an anti-tag antibody can selectively bind. The epitope tag is generally placed 
at the arnino- or carboxyl- terminus of the PRO. The presence of such epitope-tagged forms of the PRO can be 
detected using an antibody against the tag polypeptide. Also, provision of the epitope tag enables the PRO to 
be readily purified by affinity purification using an anti-tag antibody or another type of affinity matrix that binds 
to the epitope tag. Various tag polypeptides and their respective antibodies are well known in the art. Examples 
"20 include poly-histidine (poly-his) or poly-lnstidine-glycine (poly-his-gly) tags; the flu HA tag polypeptide and its 
antibody 12CA5 [Field et al., Mol. CeU. Biol. . 8:2159-2165 (1988)]; the c-myc tag and the 8F9, 3C7, 6E10, 
G4, B7 and 9E10 antibodies thereto [Evan et al., Molecular and Cellular Biology. 5:3610-3616 (1985)]; and the 
Herpes Simplex virus glycoprotein D (gD) tag and its antibody [Paborsky et al. , Protein Engineering . 3(6):547- 
553 (1990)]. Other tag polypeptides include the Flag-peptide [Hopp et al., BioTechnology . 6:1204-1210 
25 (1988)]; the KT3 epitope peptide [Martin et al., Science , 255:192-194 (1992)]; an a-tubulin epitope peptide 
[Skinner et al., J. Biol. Chem. . 266:15163-15166 (1991)]; and the T7 gene 10 protein peptide tag [Lutz- 
Freyermuth et al., Proc. Natl. Acad. Sci. USA . 87:6393-6397 (1990)]. 

hi an alternative embodiment, the chimeric molecule may comprise a fusion of the PRO with an 
immunoglobulin or a particular region of an immunoglobulin. For a bivalent form of the chimeric molecule (also 
30 referred to as an "immunoadhesin"), such a fusion could be to the Fc region of an IgG molecule. The Ig fusions 
preferably include the substitution of a soluble (transmembrane domain deleted or inactivated) form of a PRO 
polypeptide in place of at least one variable region within an Ig molecule. In a particularly preferred 
embodiment, the immunoglobulin fusion includes the hinge, CH2 and CH3, or the hinge, CHI, CH2 and CH3 
regions of an IgGl molecule. For the production of immunoglobulin fusions see also US Patent No. 5,428, 130 
35 issued June 27, 1995. 

D. Preparation of PRO 

The description below relates primarily to production of PRO by culturing cells transformed or 
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transfected with a vector containing PRO nucleic acid. It is, of course, contemplated that alternative methods, 
which are well known in the art, may be employed to prepare PRO. For instance, the PRO sequence, or 
portions thereof, may be produced by direct peptide synthesis using solid-phase techniques [see, e.g., Stewart 
etal., Solid-Phase Peptide Synthesis , W.H. Freeman Co., San Francisco, CA(1969); Merrifield, J. Am. Chem. 
Soc , 85:2149-2154 (1963)]. In vitro protein synthesis may be performed using manual techniques or by 
5 automation. Automated synthesis may be accomplished, for instance, using an Applied Biosystems Peptide 
Synthesizer (Foster City, CA) using manufacturer's instructions. Various portions of the PRO may be 
chemically synthesized separately and combined using chemical or enzymatic methods to produce the full-length 
PRO. 

10 1. Isolation of DNA Encoding PRO 

DNA encoding PRO may be obtained from a cDNA library prepared from tissue believed to possess 
the PRO mRNA and to express it at a detectable level. Accordingly, human PRO DNA can be conveniently 
obtained from a cDNA library prepared from human tissue, such as described in the Examples. The PRO- 
encoding gene may also be obtained from a genomic library or by known synthetic procedures (e.g., automated 
15 nucleic acid synthesis). 

Libraries can be screened with probes (such as antibodies to the PRO or oligonucleotides of at least 
about 20-80 bases) designed to identify the gene of interest or the protein encoded by it. Screening the cDNA 
or genomic library with the selected probe may be conducted using standard procedures, such as described in 
Sambrook et al., Molecular Cloning: A Laboratory Manual (New York: Cold Spring Harbor Laboratory Press, 
!i 20 1989). An alternative means to isolate the gene encoding PRO is to use PCR methodology [Sambrook et al., 
supra : Dieffenbach et al., PCR Primer: A Laboratory Manual (Cold Spring Harbor Laboratory Press, 1995)]. 

The Examples below describe techniques for screening a cDNA library. The oligonucleotide sequences 
selected as probes should be of sufficient length and sufficiently unambiguous that false positives are minimized. 
The oligonucleotide is preferably labeled such that it can be detected upon hybridization to DNA in me library 
25 being screened. Methods of labeling are well known in the art, and include the use of radiolabels like 32 P-labeled 
ATP, biotinylation or enzyme labeling. Hybridization conditions, including moderate stringency and high 
stringency, are provided in Sambrook et al., supra . 

Sequences identified in such library screening methods can be compared and aligned to other known 
sequences deposited and available in public databases such as GenBank or other private sequence databases. 
30 Sequence identity (at either the amino acid or nucleotide level) within defined regions of the molecule or across 
the full-length sequence can be determined using methods known in the art and as described herein. 

Nucleic acid having protein coding sequence may be obtained by screening selected cDNA or genomic 
libraries using the deduced amino acid sequence disclosed herein for the first time, and, if necessary, using 
conventional primer extension procedures as described in Sambrook et al., supra , to detect precursors and 
35 processing intermediates of mRNA that may not have been reverse-transcribed into cDNA. 

2. Selection and Transformation of Host Cells 
Host cells are transfected or transformed with expression or cloning vectors described herein for PRO 
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production and cultured in conventional nutrient media modified as appropriate for inducing promoters, selecting 
transformants, or amplifying the genes encoding the desired sequences. The culture conditions, such as media, 
temperature, pH and the like, can be selected by the skilled artisan without undue experimentation. In general, 
principles, protocols, and practical techniques for maximizing the productivity of cell cultures can be found in 
Mammalian Cell Biotechnology: a Practical Approach . M. Butler, ed. (TRL Press, 1991) and Sambrook et al., 
supra . 

Methods of eukaryotic cell transfection and prokaryotic cell transformation are known to the ordinarily 
skilled artisan, for example, CaCl 2 , CaP0 4 , liposome-mediated and electroporation. Depending on the host cell 
used, transformation is performed using standard techniques appropriate to such cells. The calcium treatment 
employing calcium chloride, as described in Sambrook et al., supra , or electroporation is generally used for 
prokaryotes. Infection with Agrobacterium tumefaciens is used for transformation of certain plant cells, as 
described by Shaw et al. , Gene . 23 :3 15 (1983) and WO 89/05859 published 29 June 1989. For mammalian cells 
without such cell walls, the calcium phosphate precipitation method of Graham and van der Eb, Virology , 
52:456-457 (1978) can be employed. General aspects of mammalian cell host system transfections have been 
described in U.S. Patent No. 4,399,216. Transformations into yeast are typically carried out according to the 
method of Van Solingen et al. , J. Bact. . 130:946 (1977) and Hsiao et al. , Proc. Natl. Acad. Sci. (TTSAt. 76:3829 
(1979). However, other methods for introducing DNA into cells, such as by nuclear microinjection, 
electroporation, bacterial protoplast fusion with intact cells, or polycations, e.g. , polybrene, polyornithine, may 
also be used. For various techniques for transforming mammalian cells, see Keown et al., Methods in 
Enzvmology. 185:527-537 (1990) and Mansour et al., Nature . 336:348-352 (1988). 

Suitable host cells for cloning or expressing the DNA in the vectors herein include prokaryote, yeast, 
or higher eukaryote cells. Suitable prokaryotes include but are not limited to eubacteria, such as Gram-negative 
or Gram-positive organisms, for example, Enterobacteriaceae such as E. coli. Various E. coli strains are 
publicly available, such as E. coli K12 strain MM294 (ATCC 31,446); E. coli X1776 (ATCC 31,537); E. coli 
strain W3110 (ATCC 27,325) and K5 772 (ATCC 53,635). Other suitable prokaryotic host cells include 
Enterobacteriaceae such as Escherichia, e.g., E. coli, Enterobacter, Erwinia, Klebsiella, Proteus, Salmonella, 
e.g., Salmonella typhimurium, Serratia, e.g., Serratia marcescans, and Shigella, as well as Bacilli such as B. 
subtilis and B. Ucheniformis (e.g., B. licheniformis 41P disclosed in DD 266,710 published 12 April 1989), 
Pseudomonas such as P. aeruginosa, and Streptomyces. These examples are illustrative rather man limi ting. 
Strain W3110 is one particularly preferred host or parent host because it is a common host strain for recombinant 
DNA product fermentations. Preferably, the host cell secretes minimal amounts of proteolytic enzymes. For 
example, strain W3 1 10 may be modified to effect a genetic mutation in the genes encoding proteins endogenous 
to the host, with examples of such hosts including E. coli W3 1 10 strain 1A2, which has the complete genotype 
tonA ; E. coli W3110 strain 9E4, which has the complete genotype tonA ptr3; E. coli W3110 strain 27C7 
(ATCC 55,244), which has the complete genotype tonA ptr3 phoA E15 (argF-lac)169 degP ompTkarf; E. coli 
W31 10 strain 37D6, which has the complete genotype tonA ptr3 phoA El 5 (argF-lac)169 degP ompT rbs7 
ilvG katf; E. coli W3110 strain 40B4, which is strain 37D6 with a non-kanamycin resistant degP deletion 
mutation; and anE. coli strain having mutant periplasmic protease disclosed in U.S. Patent No. 4,946,783 issued 
7 August 1990. Alternatively, in vitro methods of cloning, e.g., PCR or other nucleic acid polymerase 
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